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The Saving Grace 


Today, more than ever before in our 
lives, we see the need for thrift; more 
than ever we are impressed by the dis- 
astrous conditions which have resulted 
from the careless use of money. Hun- 
dreds of families right in our own State of 
Massachusetts are learning the costly 
lesson taught by wastefulness. For them 
it is too late to avoid calamities, but we 
who are still young in the field cf finance 
can decide whether we expect to be des- 
titute or secure, in the years ahead. It 
is now that we should be forming the 
good habits which will assure us of 
future financial stability. 

How much of your allowance or earn- 
ings do you put into the bank? How 
much do you spend on candy, sodas, 
movies, and other momentary pleasures? 
Many schools have instituted banks in 
which pupils may deposit money. Such 
a system seems highly commendable, for 
in most cases it has proved more than 
successful. Do you think that M. H. S. 
students would welcome a similar oppor- 
tunity for saving a portion of their 
. money each week? 

—Laura Holmes ’33 


Keep Cool 


Keep cool! This is a challenge to all, 
both young and old, especially in these 
times; for the man who can keep cool 
and think and reason today in spite of 
heavy odds is the man who will be looked 
‘up to tomorrow and envied for his wis- 
dom. These are days of opportunity, as 
well as days of depression and sorrow. 
There is always a chance in the commer- 
cial world fér/the calm, cool, quick-think- 
ing man, because he is or will be a leader 
of men and captain of industry. Not 
, only does this apply to business, how- 
ever, but, to \practically everything else. 


The boy in baseball who can b2 depended 
on in a pinch for a hit to clear the bases 
is looked up to. The quarterback in foot- 
ball who is calm and collected puts up 
a winning fight. The students who have 
a working knowledge of their subject and 
do not get flustered are the best in an 
important examination. In fact, any- 
one with a clear knowledge of the appro- 
priate facts and self-control will go far 
in his chosen walk of life. Remember 
this and keep cool. 

—Parker Holden ’34 


Student Government 


Student government should be a dom- 
inant factor in high school life. More 
emphasis should be placed on this train- 
ing for later life, gained through pupil 
control in the public institutions of learn- 
ing. Student government trains the pu- 
pils in parliamentary law, public conduct, 
and various attributes which are neces- 
sary for American citizenship. Student 
government should be conducted with- 
cut the supervision. of the faculty to any 
great extent. This would teach the pu- 
pils to be dependent on themselves and 
place them on their honor. The lack of 
supervision would tend, at first, ‘to make 
the students somewhat unruly; but the 
realization of the position in which they 
were placed would soon change their at- 
titudes, and the assemblies would become 
examples of good conduct. Increased 
responsibility in student government will 
ultimately enliven the interest of the ma- . 
jority of the pupils in the extra-curricula 
activities of the high school, because 
they will feel more like participating in 
such activities if the members of the 
student body have a more active hand 
in administering the affairs of the or- 
ganizations. 

—W. E. B. 733 
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Art in Education 


“What place does art hold in educa- 
tion?” Perhaps some would say that one 
of the most important characteristics of 
a well-rounded education is the develop- 
ment of our aesthetic nature. It is gen- 
erally conceded that art is the greatest 
contribution to this cultural attainment. 

The manufacturers and business men 
many years ago found that art in the 
commercial world and industry was so 
much in demand that they voted to open 
an art school and to put art into the 
public schools, to train workers or artists 
under specialists to create, to lead, and 
promote industry. The demand for high- 
class designers, inventors, and craftsmen 
proved the need for intensive education 
in art. Any person entering a _ shop, 
store, office, or factory can see for him- 
self that everything used or manufac- 
tured was first created by designers. In 
fact, art touches all phases of life. Every- 
thing with which we come in daily con- 
tact was designed by someone. This is 
well exemplified by the story of a teach- 


er who asked her pupils to look about 
the room and see if they could point out 
a thing that was not designed by man. 
Quickly a little hand went up and an 
observant child pointed to a blooming 
geranium in the window. ‘Fine,’ re- 
sponded the teacher. ‘Now can anyone 
else name anything that art in some 
form has not inspired?” ‘Yes, teacher, 
—me.” “Correct. Only two things not 
designed by man, and they were created 
by God.” Thus closely is art allied to 
our everyday life. 

Teaching art principles to the boys 
and girls in our schools will help them 
to create better homes, and select cor- 
rect clothing and home furnishings. The 
freeing of the world from ugliness and 
harshness depends upon the powers of 
appreciation of all the people. It is for 
this objective and this task that art in- 
struction is carried on in our schools. 
We sincerely feel that here we have one 
of the most effective methods for trans- 
mitting to the new generation a yearn- 
ing for an abundant life, and for helping 
them to make this abundant life a fact. 

—Sylvia G. Matheson, Art Supervisor 


Spring 


A tree in bloom, a flower fair 
A robin on the wing; 
A gentle breeze, soft balmy air— 


Ah! ’Tis Spring! 


A velvet robe enfolds the earth; 
Caressing flowers cling. 

Why is this laughter and this mirth? 
Why? ’Tis Spring! 


—Margaret Carlson ’34 
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Mattie Olsen’s Brother 


Mattie Olsen sauntered leisurely down 
the much-worn lane. Her eyes had in 
them a far-away look as she gazed at the 
landscape. She was dreaming—dream- 
ing of the time when she was young and 
had all the luxuries of life; dreaming of 
her brother, Mark, whom she had not 
seen for years. What would he think of 
her now? Thank the Lord, he knew 
nothing about -her lot! What if he could 
see the poorly furnished little cottage 
where she was living! She shuddered at 
the thought, and went on. As she was 
about to lift the latch of the dilapidated 
door, a voice came out of the early even- 
ing. She turned about, startled. 


“A telegram for you, ma’am,” said the 
crisp voice. ‘Sign here.” 


Mattie said nothing, 
shook as she wrote. 


When she came to herself, she was 
again alone, and so she proceeded across 
the porch into the kitchen. Her husband 
was not at home. She turned on the 
light and glanced at the brief dispatch. 
She shivered and felt blindly for a chair. 
“He is coming after all these years. He 
is a rich man and he will never own me, 
living in this poverty. He must not 
know.” 


She sat in silence for a time, brooding 
over her ill luck. Soon steps came up 
the lane and she roused herself to meet 
her husband. 


“O Jim,” she began, gaining as much 
composure as possible. ““O Jim, Mark is 
coming from Idaho. He is due here just 
three weeks from today. We must fix 
the house up and have it at least pre- 
sentable. Mark would never recognize 
us living in these circumstances.” Mr. 
Olsen sank down into a chair to rest 
after his hard day of labor. ‘‘Your broth- 
er coming, you say?” He stared listlessly. 


but her hand 
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“In three weeks? Mattie, we’ve got to 
borrow money and fix the place up. You 
are right. It would never do for him to 
find us in this hole.” 

The very next day Olsen borrowed a 
large sum of money, and the work of 
renovating the place began. Carpenters, 
painters, and landscape gardeners made 
a great sensation in the village, and in- 
quisitive neighbors came daily to witness 
the work. They saw the garden trans- 
formed to a place of rare beauty, the 
worn path replaced by a cement walk, 
the house changed by a new coat of 
paint. Olsen’s place was now the talk of 
the village. Many said that they always 
knew he had plenty; others said that he 
had recently inherited a fortune; and 
still others said that they always thought 
he was queer. While the people talked, 
the Olsens planned, and one day the 
work came to a close. The house both 
inside and out was now the pride of the 
village. 

“I wonder,’ mused Mrs. Olsen, “why 
we couldn’t give a reception for Brother 
when he comes.” 

“That’s an idea!” rejoined her hus- 
band. “We will. We’ll invite all those 
whom he knew when he lived here years 
ago—those of good social standing, of 
course.” 

“Oh, you are a dear. He will be so 
delighted,’ chanted Mattie. 

Thus the reception was arranged and 
the invitations were given out. Mrs. Olsen 
waited impatiently for the coming event. 
Slowly the few remaining days dragged 
by and at last the morning of the great 
day dawned. Mattie was up before the 
sun, arranging this and touching up that. 
She was happy, for her husband had 
hired a maid and also a butler, and now 
she was having a life of ease once more, 
at least, for a while. As to what was to 
follow all this splendor she gave not a 
thought, but reveled in the present lux- 
ury. 
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In the evening the guests arrived, but 
Mark was not there to greet them. At 
first this caused Mattie much anxiety, 
but the reception began and she rested 
in the hope that he was probably de- 
tained and would arrive soon. She was 
having a delightful time and would not 
let any possible mishap bother her. 

As the evening waned, the friends be- 
gan to whisper among themselves, and 
more than once anxious faces peered 
through the richly draped front window 
for signs of the honored guest. He did 
not come, and the reception went on. 
Then, without any warning, something 
happened. A rough voice drawled from 
the doorway, “Havin’ a good time, heh?” 

In a body the guests turned to see the 
man, a broken piece of humanity, just 
past middle age. His clothes were ragged 
and dirty, and his face was bristled and 
haggard. In his hand he carried a sack 
which probably contained all his earthly 
belongings. 

The guests stared and gasped. Mattie 
Olsen gazed for one long moment and 
then collapsed, for she knew—it was her 
brother. 

—Alma Nye ’34 


What a Name! 


She was a senior in high school, a 
popular young lady. Her home life was 
pleasant. Indeed, she would have been 
very happy except for one thing—her 
name. To her, (even if not to Romeo), 
a name was most important. As she ex- 
pressed it, how could a girl with red hair 
and freckles and a name like Hester 
Hogg ever be happy? 

Hester was five feet, two inches tall; 
she weighed one -hundred and _ five 
pounds. A wealth of curly red hair was 
hers. Across her nose was a path of 
small brown freckles adding piquancy to 
her expression. Her large blue eyes 
showed a great deal of feeling. When 
Hester smiled, two large dimples ap- 
peared, one at the corner of her mouth 
and the other in the center of her rosy 
cheek. Usually when one saw “Hog” (as 
the boys called her), she was smiling. 
If for any reason she disliked something, 
you would quickly realize the fact from 
the wrinkling up of her tiny nose. 

It was Hester’s ambition to become an 
author. During her four years in high 
school she had belonged to the Literary 


Club, and now she was its president. 
Every year someone from the club wrote 
an article which was sent to an im- 
portant magazine, but as yet’ the 
works of none of the students had been 
accepted. This year it was Hester’s turn 
to submit a story. She took a great deal 
of pains with it, as she did with every- 
thing else. 

Five weeks after the story had been 
sent, the English teacher called Hester 
to the desk and gave her a letter. The 
contents were most surprising, for they 
announced that her work had been ac- 
cepted and the editor would be pleased 
to have her submit more stories. At the 
end of the letter was a note explaining 
that if it had not been for her odd name, 
the article might never have reached the 
attention of the chief editor. 

Thereafter Hester blessed the name of 
Hogg. 

—Lois Littlejohn ’35 


Tuna 


Snuggled comfortably at the foot of a 
wooded hill and tightly hugging a 
rippling blue cove, lies the little village 
of Hubbards. Tourists know it as a spot 
of beauty, sunny, peaceful, and quiet. 
Residents, however, are more familiar 
with the strong fishy odor that comes 
from the large red barn-like wharf- 
house, bearing the violent white letters 
cf “Shatford and Son” and the row of 
fish heads which dangle over the end of 
the wharf itself. Not a few residents, 
too, are familiar with the actual catch- 
ing of the tuna. 

A good-sized motor boat is sent out to 
the nets about noon. There row-boats 
are lowered and a seine net dragged up 
under the trapped fish, then hauled to 
the surface near the motor boat. Here 
the battle begins. A dozen-odd horse 
mackerel, giants of the sea, are fighting 
for freedom and life. They weigh from 
three to five hundred pounds a piece, and 
every ounce is thrashing water into a 
silver spray, which rises twenty, thirty, 
and sometimes fifty feet into the air. At 
last one is harpooned. That moment 
the spray turns pink; then the victim is 
pulled to the side of the boat. The 
swearing, yelling, and commanding are 
hushed. Only the rear of boiling foam is 
heard. Now one member of the crew gets 
his axe into the monster’s brain, and the 
water is streaked with old ivory. The 
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fish struggles with a final concentration 
of all its energy, then relaxes. A hook 
is quickly passed through its gills, and 
the donkey-engine hoists it up and drops 
it into the hold. 

With time the men become more and 
more impressed by the fighting mass of 
living fiesh. All footing becomes danger- 
ous, aS decks and gunwales are covered 
with spray, and soon with gore and the 
natural slime of fish. To slip may mean 
death. The men work grimly, seriously, 
almost fearfully. All around the water 
seems muddy, gradually becoming ma- 
roon in color. The cascade of foam is 
always getting darker. Another and an- 
other great Albacore are piled into the 
hold. 

Afternoon wears on. Now and then a 
fisherman fumbles into his pocket for a 
fishy chocolate to help stave off the 
dreadful chills, for now the water feels 
icy cold. The tuna seem determined not 
to be speared, refusing to die at the 
blows that come from weakened hands. 
Only sheer force of habit enables the 
wearied men to harpoon the last great 
fish. As the sun is setting, the boat re- 
turns slowly, heavily, to port. 

Next morning the tuna are cleaned, 
packed, and presto! at your service—a 
dainty bit. of fish in a dainty can. It 
makes excellent salads, I’m told. 

—James DeWolf ’33 


Secret Soul 


The great opera house was hushed. 
Richard Labani slowly took the violin 
from his chin and made a low bow. In 
a second the applause burst forth, not 
an excited applause, only appreciative. 
They had liked it. With a smile and a 
quick glance toward the upper left-hand 
box, he walked from the stage. 

The girl in the box had smiled, too. 
Everything around her had sunk into 
cblivion. The beautiful music and the 
stillness of the hall had held her spell- 
bound and she was hiding in a dream. 
Tomorrow everyone would know. She, 
Sylvia Davis, was to become the bride of 
the great Labani! What a play it all 
was! She pulled her evening wrap over 
her shoulder and quietly slipped out. Not 
many had observed this girl. Her fea- 
tures were certainly not at all distinc- 
tive; although possessing a faultless com- 
complexion and soft blonde hair, she was 


just a pretty girl. Her sweet expression 
and childlike simplicity: were her main 
attraction. 

She and Richard had been friends for 
many years. -In fact, they were still 
friends. Had they agreed to marriage 
merely since it was expected of them? 
Tonight would be the announcement, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Davis were giving a big 
dinner. 

Three or four guests were talking in 
the corner while various younger couples 
were dancing. 

“Don’t they look lovely together?” 
chattered Mrs. Davis, Sylvia’s aunt. 

“Yes, they’re an ideal couple. I hear 
they are going to Europe.” 

Richard looked down at the girl in his 
arms, thoughtfully. “Sylvia, I want to 
talk. Let’s go out on the veranda.” 

In a secluded corner of the porch the 
two talked of their future. 

“Sylvia, my soul is all in’ Myyarine 
want to study and become famous. You 
will help me. You will be a perfect com- 
panion, rather than my wife.” 

“It’s the best way. Haven’t we said 
all this before?”’ 

“Yes, of course,’ he smiled faintly, 
thinking of distant hopes. “I will play 
before many audiences. Sylvia, it will be 
heaven for me.” 

Silently they came into the house. 

That night, as the girl undressed, she 
sorrowfully thought to herself of all that 
she and Richard had planned. Her one 
object was to help create a genius. With 
a sigh she went to bed. 

About four o’clock Sylvia was aware 
of her mother’s calling her. “Sylvia, dress 
quickly. Richard’s been. hurt.” 

Thirty minutes later, the girl was 
bending over the bed of the sick man. 
His eyes were tortured as he talked in 
short phrases. 

“The man hit me—I was crossing the 
street—Sylvia—Doctor and nurses—said 
I would die.” 

“Sh—yow’re going to be all right,” she 
comforted. 

“No—It’s best. I’m glad now—We 
never did love each other. It would have 
been too hard. Please go now. ‘They 


‘are going to bring me my violin.”’. 


The nurse entered with the precious 
wood. With renewed life, Labani sat up 
and played as he had never played be- 
fore. Sylvia and the white-gowned at- 
tendant left the room. ‘The young girl 


(Continued on page 11) 
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I Thank Thee 


O Lord, I thank thee for the night, 

Its velvet dark, its starry light. 

I thank thee for the cool of eve, 

The perfume in the air we breathe. 

I thank thee for the winter’s snow, 

The rain that falls, the winds that blow; 
That great blue turquoise called the sea, 
The bright green foliage of a tree; 
The brooks that flow, the birds that sing; 
I thank thee, Lord, for everything. 


—Kathleen Graham ’34 


In the Garden 


I walked in the garden at twilight 
When the dusk and the flowers wove 
A mantle of tangled perfumes, 
Like the fragrant heart of love. 


The songs of the birds and the breezes 

Combined in a melody rare, 

Which throbbed through the night like a 
heartbeat 

On the rosy-shadowed air. 


And all was peace and quiet 

From the sky to the flow’r-strewn sod. 
My heart was bowed in reverence 

At the near approach of God. 


—Kathleen Graham ’34 


Birthdays and Shamrocks 


The shamrock is a symbol 
A lad or lassie knows, 
And anywhere it wanders 
A bit of Ireland goes. 


It symbolizes Patrick, 

A saint whose deed is said 

To have covered the Isle with shamrocks 
Till every snake had fied. 


I also love the shamrock. 
I’m Irish in my way. 

I’m born an American 
On Saint Patrick’s Day. 


A birthday and a shamrock, to me, 
Go hand in hand. 

If there’d been no Saint Patrick’s Day, 
I’d never been on land! 


—Lillian Bagnell ’34 


work at night. 
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Homework 


Have you ever tried to do your home- 
work on a warm, sunny spring afternoon? 
There are sO many other things which 
you could be doing that the task is al- 
most unbearable. After you have fin- 
ished your dinner, you sit around for 
fifteen or twenty minutes trying to de- 
cide whether to do the homework in the 
afternoon and miss seeing a _ baseball 
game, or to go to the game and do the 
Finally you decide to do 
it right away, and half an hour later you 
are about ready to start the dreaded task. 

You glance through your assignment 
book and find that English is the one 
study which cannot. be put off until the 
next day. Just as you open the book, 
the telephone rings. It is Ted, asking 


you to go over to his house. You talk 
to him for a while and then start work 
again. During your conversation the 
pages of the book have been blown over 
by a draught from an open window. 
While closing the window, you notice sev- 
eral small boys playing marbles, and of 
course you pause to watch them. 

‘After starting the homework again, you 
wonder why anyone could have written 
such dry stuff. You sit there, gazing at 
the books, with your mind upon two 
things at once. You wonder what the 
score is at present—What part of 
speech is the verb ‘book’? You wish 
you had gone to Ted’s house.—What is 
an adverb?—yYou wish this were finished. 
—Why is a comma placed at the end of a 
sentence?—Who cares?—Who wrote Mil- 
ton’s Poems?—You think that there is 
someone at the door. 

Arriving at the door, you find a pat- 
ent-medicine salesman, whose pills will 
cure anything and everything. When the 
man is convinced that you are feeling 
fine and do not need his medicine, you 
return to your work. 

Ten minutes later, having decided that 
the required one hour of study has been 
completed, you close the book and hurry 
out in an endeavor to get as far from the 
homework as possible. 

—Benjamin Bump ’33 
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Junicr Red Cross News 


From September to March, the Junior 
Red Cross of Memorial High School has 
turned into the treasury $86.55. For 
March and February, the school contri- 
buted $27.00. This was the largest amount 
from any school in the Middleboro sys- 
tem for the two months. 

The Junior Red Cross of M. H. S. has 
sent puzzles to the Montgomery Home, 
scrao books to The Little Wanderers’ 
Home in Boston, and at Christmas fifty 
toys to Lakeville Sanatorium and fifty 
menu covers to the commanding officer 
of the U. S. S. Taylor, New York city, 
New York. The organization has also 
sent thirty-seven joke books to the U. S. 
Veterans’ Hospital at New Bedford. In 
addition during two of the home games, 
delicious home-made candy was sold by 
members of the club. 


Senior Social 


The Senior Social was held Friday 
night, February 17. It was a _ success, 
socially and financially. Eileen Huxley, 
entertainment committee chairman, an- 
nounced the program, which was as fol- 
lows: songs rendered by Miss Carmen 
Cerda, monologue sketches by Miss Mary 
Joy Crosier, and a trombone duet with 
Myron Thomas and Arnold MacKensie 
participating. Dancing followed, Myron 
Thomas’ band furnishing the music. The 
patrons and patronesses for the evening 
were: Mr. and Mrs. Anderson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas, and-Mrs. Panesis. 


Christmas Sccial 

As usual, a social was given the Friday 
night before our Christmas vacation. It 
was sponsored by the Girls’ League, in 
honor of the football squad. The Prin- 
cipal of the Bourne High, addressed 
those present on the subject of the bene- 
fits of athletics. Following this part of 
the program, football letters were 
awarded. A grand march was led by 
Arleen Egger, president of the Girls’ 
League and “Brute” Rondelli, captain of 


M. H. S.’s team for the year 1932. The 
music for the evening was furnished by 
Frank Kincus’ orchestra. 


Sachem and S. M. L. S. P. 


A meeting of the Sachem staff was 
held on Monday, January 16, for the pur- 
pose of appointing representatives to at- 
tend the meeting of the Southeastern 
Massachusetts League of School Pubtica- 
tions. Chosen delegates met at Brain- 
tree High School on Wednesday, January 
18. They were as follows: Miss Chrystal 
Chase, Miss O’Neill, Laura Holmes, Law- 
rence Westgate, Helen Boehme, Louise 
Bowman, Arthur Robidoux, Haro!d Don- 
ner, Edgar Paun and James De Wolfe. 

Reports from delegates who attended 
the League meeting were given on Janu- 
ary 23, to members of the Sachem staff. 


“Learn How to Be Well” 


On January 11, a special assembly was 
held in the auditorium. Mr. Julius G. 
White introduced his ‘Learn How to Be 
Well” course, which was to be given on 
successive Tuesday nights in the audi- 
torium, from January 17 to March -21. 


New England Council 


The Commercial Geography classes on 
January 27 gave a reproduction of a 
meeting of the New England Council. 
The gathering took place, supposedly, at 
the Hotel Statler, Boston. The speakers 
were, as follows: Robert Howes, Joseph- 
ine Gamache, Gerard Gauthier, Blanche 
Phillips, Madeline Wilbur, and Warren 
Stetson. 


Student Bedy 


On February 1, a meeting of the Stu- 
dent Council was held for the purpose of 
making plans for lessening a deficit in 
the Student Body funds. A committee 
was appointed as follows: Alma Para- 
dise, Everett Hale and Bernard Eldridge. 

A meeting of the Student Body was 
held on February 6. Bernard Eldridge 
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gave a report concerning proposed meth- 
ods for raising money. The plans listed 
were as follows: 1. A lecture. 2. Movie 
benefit. 3. Minstrel show (to be given 
by the students). By vote of the stu- 
dents the last method proposed viz., the 
Minstrel Show was voted as most favor- 
able. 


Lincoln Assembly 


Mr. Herbert Sylvester who has made 
an intensive study for a period of years 
of the life of Lincoln gave the students 
an interesting talk on February 10. Mr. 
Sylvester based his observations upon a 
series of pictures of Lincoln, taken from 
early youth to the period of the martyr- 
dom of this great American. As_ these 
likennesses of Lincoln were flashed upon 
the screen, characteristic stories of vari- 
ous periods in the Civil War President’s 
life were given. 


Girls’ League 


This year the Girls’ League has spon- 
sored athletic activities for members of 
the organization and much interest in 
sports, especially girls’ basketball, has 
been aroused. ‘Ticket sales for games 
have been taken over by the group. 

The proceeds from the Maida Perry 
Arnold musical entertainment were do- 
nated to the athletic fund of the Girls’ 
League. This very fine musical enter- 
tainment was given in the High School 
Auditorium on February 17. Those par- 
ticipating in the program were, as fol- 
lows: Maida Perry Arnold, Reader and 
Soloist: Theo Littlefield Neilson, Soloist; 
and Maude Perdy Holbrook, Pianist. 
These artists dressed in attractive cos- 
tumes, as they danced and sang, pre- 
sented a fascinating album of foreign 
lands. 


Faculty Changes 


Mrs. Florence Culhane, who for sev- 
eral years has been a teacher of Short- 
hand and Typewriting in Memorial High 
School, resigned her position in January. 
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Mrs. Culhane became the bride of Mr. 
Albert Frederick Tepe, who is in the 
importing business in New York City. 
Mr. and Mrs. Tepe are now living at 544 
52nd Street, Brooklyn, New York. Mrs. 
Culhane was succeeded in her position 
by Miss Beatrice Randall, teacher of 
civics. 

It is with pleasure that Mr. Henry 
Battis, a graduate of Springfield College, 
is welcomed to our school. Mr. Battis is 
the new teacher of Civics and will also 
coach our athletic teams. 


Minstrel Benefit 


All students interested in taking part 
in a minstrel to be given as a Student 
Body Association Benefit, met in the au- 
ditorium, February 15. Plans were out- 
lined for the performance which is to 
be given April 5, under the direction of 
Mr. Wirt B. Phillips, music supervisor. 


New Zealand Portrayed 


Another interesting assembly feature 
and aid in raising money was the lecture 
concerning New Zealand, given by Cap- 
tain Stanley Osborne of the British army. 
Many beautiful pictures of this little 
known, but thriving country were shown. 
The students supported this project by 
voluntary contributions. 


Mr. Wood and Banking 


Mr. Theodore Wood of the Middleboro 
Savings Bank talked to the students on 
March 10, about the Banking situation 
in the United States at present. Mr. 
Wood explained thoroughly the necessity 
for closing the banks, and stressed es- 
pecially the harmful effects of growing 
fear and lack of confidence. He empha- 
sized that most of the current apprehen- 
sion was groundless, and that only with 
the growth of confidence and faith in the 
nation, would our present ° financial 
troubles cease. It was a most interesting 
talk, and one which the students greatly 
appreciated. 
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“Why Don’t You Speak for 
Yourself ?”’ 


A Skit in One Act 
Characters (as they speak) 


“Sachem” (Chairman) Middleboro High 
“Reflector” Weymouth High 
“Durfee Hilltop” Fall River High 
*“Abhis” Abington High 
“Echo” Canton High 
‘Partridge’ Duxbury High 
“Blue Owl’ Attleboro High 
“Boise High Lights” Idaho 
“Arguenot” Norwood High 

The scene opens in room 24. Behind 
the teacher’s desk sits “The Sachem,” 


and as the curtain rises he raps on the 
desk with his tomahawk. 

“Sachem” (with extreme importance) : 
This meeting will please come to order— 

“Echo” (shrilly): What meeting? 

“Sachem” (completely ignoring the 
Echo”): Ladies and gentlemen, this 
meeting has been called at the suggestion 
of the honorable ‘“‘Abhis’” to discuss our 
rights as school publications. We are of 
the opinion that our prerogatives have 
been usurped by well-meaning but mis- 
guided Exchange Editors. Is there any 
reason why we should not speak for our- 
selves? Mr. “Reflector,” you’re a very 
thoughtful man, won’t you address this 
august body? 

“Reflector” (who has been thinking 
deeply): Speaking in my own behalf, I 
should like to state that we are—er—er— 
decidedly modern and progressive. For 
instance, I wish to call to your atten- 
tion our extremely clever idea of a radio 
questionnaire. 

“Sachem”: Thank you, Mr. “Re- 
fiector,’” some of us might profit by your 
suggestions. And now, Brother “Dur- 
fee Hilltop,” you seem to be scintillating 
with ideas. What is your contribution? 

“Durfee Hilltop” (bobs up, thumbs in 
his vest, rocking back and forth as he 
speaks): You high-brow periodicals are 
teo conservative. Literature is all right, 
but news is the thing! 
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is first-page news, and our excellent re- 
ports of all school affairs come “red hot” 
from the press! 

“Sachem” (rather solemn): The news- 
paper has its place undoubtedly, Mr. 
“Hilltop,” but I believe that Madame 
“Abhis” has something interesting to 
present in defense of us who are still 
conservative. 

“Madame Abhis” (rising to the occa- 
sion with dignity): Is it not better, after 
all, Mr. Chairman, for the smaller school, 
which cannot afford to publish a weekly 
paper, to foster its creative talents? For 
example, a glance at my table of contents 
will intrigue you with its titles. (Suddenly 
a loud “hoot” is heard outside the win- 
dow—Madame “Abhis” turns impa- 
tiently, annoyed at the interruption). 

“Echo” (all aflutter, whispers to “The 
Partridge’): It’s the “Blue Owl.” 

“Partridge” (sniffling): Evidently he 
flew—perhaps so Scotch that he couldn’t 
pay his fare by mail. 

“Sachem” (glancing toward window): 
“Mr. Owl,’ you must. pay your dues on 
entrance. 

“Abhis” (continuing): Read my stories, 
jokes and find out for yourselves. “Jimmy 
the Conqueror,’ and “Phantom Wings” 
are sure to win your interest and favor. 

“Mr. Blue Owl’’—Hoot—-Hoot—I desire 
to enter. 


“Sachem”: Very well done Miss “‘Abhis” 
—very well done. Now “Boise High 
Lights,” will you kindly address our fel- 
low members? 


“Boise High Lights” (steps forward 
with an easy stride): My most honor- 
able friends—(Mr. “Owl” hoots louder 
than ever)—as I was saying, my friends, 
I also am a newspaper. I can only ask — 
you one and all to please look over my , 
pages. The news of the school is very 
well reviewed, and I’m sure you'll find 


interesting articles within me. I thank 
you. 
“Sachem” (thoughtfully): You are 


quite right, my friend, quite right. And 


Our Honor Ro.l1; now Miss ‘Partridge,’ may we have the 
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pleasure of hearing your views on the 
great matter before us? 

Miss “Partridge” (in a low voice): I’m 
a column of news as well as various other 
subjects. There’s no doubt that my 
pages hold talent. Look for yourselves 
and don’t miss the article on “Mid- 
years.” , 


(During this speech Miss “Echo” has 
timidly approached the window and 
managed to admit Mr. “Blue Owl.’’) 

“Sachem”: Excellent Miss ‘‘Partridge,”’ 
and thank you. (Glancing toward Mr. 
“Blue Owl’) Well! Sir, what is the story 
that you bring to this gathering? Speak, 
my good man—speak. 


Mr. “Blue Owl” (smiling winningly at 
Miss “Echo”): Now that I’m here, I wish 
to state that I’m a magazine worth your 
while. My contents are arranged in a 
most pleasing manner, and I’m just brim 
full of “Hoots,” or fun as you’d put it. 
Did you read “The Depression Psalm?’ 
If you didn’t, by all means do. Thank 
you for your kind attention (glancing 
toward Miss “Echo.’’) 


“Sachem”: Ah! fine—that’s fine. And 
-Miss “Echo,” please? 
Miss “Echo” (rather abashed): I 


really haven’t much more to add to all 
those others, but I may say that covers 
are excellent inducements to the buying 
public. My cover is attractive, and what 
can attractive covers contain? Why, just 
plain good amusement. 


“Sachem” (approvingly): Quite right, 
Miss “Echo,” quite right—-an attractive 
cover is bound to insure interest; and 
now, duly beloved, let us hear from 
“Arguenot,” who sits very demurely in 
her corner. 


“Arguenot” (blushing furiously at the 
sudden attention, rises awkwardly from 
her seat): Well, er, I’m not much of an 
orator, but I do wish to say that—er— 
my editorials and poems are worth—er— 
noticing. (She sits down abruptly). 


“Sachem”: And now, brothers and sis- 
ters, since we have had this golden op- 
portunity to express our views, I think 
it but fitting and proper that we close 
with a social hour. Refreshments of 
printers’ ink and minced type will be 
served by Sister “Abhis’” and Brother 
“Owl.” I declare the meeting adjourned. 


—Helen Boehme ’33, 
—Margaret Carlson ’34 


(Continued from page 6) 


listened, leaning on the door. The music 
became fainter and at last ceased. With 
a choking sob she murmured: 
“It is best. He never knew.” 
—Arlene Egger ’33 


“The Nancy” 


There’s a ship a-strand on a sand-bar, 
Near the rocks of Cohasset’s shore, 
Where the sea gulls play in her rigging 
And will play forever more. 


Oft in the stormy weather 

She has faced the ocean’s gale, 

And sailed past many a watery grave 
To the tune of the cold wind’s wail. 


But now she is fast on a sand-bar, 
With the children for pirates bold, 
And only the sea gulls, flitting 
Through and about the hold. 


A part of her rudder was taken 

To make a fire on the sand, 

And more than one fire now blackens 
Her sides, aS she sadly stands. 


There’s a ship a-strand on a sand-bar 
Near the rocks of Cohasset’s shore, 
Where the sea-gulls play in her rigging 
And will play forever more. 


—Lillian Goldman ’35 


Gift to the Student Body 


A prominent contractor, member of 
the class of ’07, hearing of the financial 
condition of our Student Body, has 
kindly given enough money to pay off 
our present deficit and also place a little 
in reserve. To the Student Body this is 
a very generous donation—the amount 
being three hundred dollars. The help- 
ful gentleman, who resides in a nearby 
town, feels that the support of athletics 
is essential to the school, and as he is 
well-to-do, he can freely offer us the 
money. 

Principal March and Harold Donner, 
president of the Student Body, have al- 
ready sent to the donor a message of 
thanks. At the next meeting of the 
Student Council a letter will be drawn 
up expressing to the generous alumnus 
their vote of thanks. 


(Continued on page 18) 
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ATHLETICS 


To Our Coach 


When the basketball season closed in 
1933, it also closed Mr. MacGown’s work 
as our athletic coach. While he was in 
charge of basketball, the two outstanding 
seasons were 1929 and 1931, when Mr. 
MacGown entered his team in the Brock- 
ton tournament which went into the 
semi-finals, to be defeated by teams that 
later became champions. Our 1929 cap- 
tain was an outstanding athlete, Herb 
Johnstone. The 1931 team was one of 
which Coach MacGown can be very 
proud. It included Ken Lakey and Don 
Kraus as guards; Stan Benson, center; 
Ranny Gammons and Howie Robbins, 
forwards. This team won eight games. 
In connection with football, Mr. Mac- 
Gown has the pleasure of knowing that 
he was the one who started Herb John- 
stone, Al Chase; George Borsari, Alfred 
Wood, Ken Lakey, Howie Robbins, and 
many others in their fame as football 
players. Some of the boys have gone to 
college and made a success of Varsity 
football, while others have stayed in town 
and represented the Middleboro Town 
Team. In baseball Mr. MacGown has 
produced players who are now carrying 
on in the Middleboro Twilight League. 

Finally, I believe that we all should 
raise our hats to Mr. MacGown as di- 
rector of our high school sports, and at 
the same time wish Mr. Battis much suc- 
cess in his position as the new coach. 

—Ernest Allen ’33 


Basketball 


With no letter men left from last year’s 
team an entirely new team had to be de- 


veloped, and the chances were that the 
team would have only a fair season. The 
schedule was made according to the pros- 
pect of the coming season so it contained 
only eight games. In spite of this fact 
the team made a better showing than 
was expected. 

The line-up of the teams during the 
season was: First team and subs, For- 
wards: Cahill, Holden, Nolan, Allen and 


Nourse. Centers: Morrison and Hale. 
Guards: Anderson, Eldridge, Rockwood 
and Neil. Second team, Forwards: 


Howes, Bigelow, Riggs and ‘Thompson. 
Centers: Hathaway, Keough and Chase. 
Guards: Cushing and Kelley. The man- 
ager of the teams was Ivan Stuart. 

We look forward with great hopes for 
next season because only a few members 
of this year’s team will be lcst by gradu- 
ation, and all things point toward a good 
team. 

The results of the scheduled games 
were as follows: 


Middleboro 26—Pembroke 18 
Middleboro 18—East Bridgewater 53 


Middleboro 13—West Bridgewater 23 
Middleboro 12—Wareham 19 
Middleboro 30—Pembrcke 17 


Middleboro 
Middleboro 
Middieboro 


33—West Bridgewater 24 
32—East Bridgewater 45 
—Wareham 


Girls’ Sports 


Forty-seven girls reported for practice 
on December 8. The girls were all strong 
and healthy. Dr. A. V. Smith examined 
each girl. They all turned out fit for 
the basketball season. 


Out of these forty-seven girls, four 
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teams were chosen. The teams were dis- 
tinguished by different colors. Madelyn 
Murray was chosen for the captain of the 
orange team, Helena Gammons for the 
green, Bertha Porter for the blue, and 
Anna Sullivan for the red. The teams 
played every Tuesday and Thursday. The 
orange team was winner. 

When these inter-mural games came to 
an end, the varsity squad was chosen. 
This consisted of sixteen girls. The girls 
were very fortunate to receive new uni- 
forms of royal blue indian head, with 
orange sox which were very becoming. 
The girls also wore bright orange blouses 
with the uniforms. 

The varsity schedule for 1933 is as 
follows: January 19—Wareham vs Mid- 
dleboro (home); First team—Wareham 
30—Middleboro 8; Second team, Ware- 
ham 12—Middleboro 15. January 24, 
Hanover vs Middleboro (away); First 
team, Hanover 57—Middleboro 8. Feb- 
ruary 3, Pembroke vs Middieboro (home), 
First team, Pembroke 30—Middleboro 23; 
Second team, Pembroke 16—Middleboro 
20. February 23, Hanover vs Middleboro 
(home), First team, Hanover 58—Middle- 
boro 2; Second team, Hanover 34—Mid- 
dleboro 10. March 9, East Bridgewater 
vs Middleboro (home); First team, East 
Bridgewater 23—Middleboro 13; Second 
team, East Bridgewater 45—Middle- 


boro 16. 
—Louise Bowman ’33 


A Morning’s Hunt 


I rose before the streaks of dawn had 
lighted up the east; 
I donned my shirt and old brown pants 
from which had fled the crease; 
My buckskin boots I strapped up tight, 
and with my shells and gun 

I headed for the haunts of game, while 
munching on a bun. 

I strode along with muffled tread a mile 
from any house, 


When as from cannon’s mouth o’erhead 
there boomed a ruffled grouse. 

I whirled around, my heart skipped beat, 
I raised my gun to sight. 

But ah! the wily bird had gone; he gave 
me quite a fright. 

I forged along through brush and thorn 
in search of other game. 

“If one goes up,” says I to me, “I’ll not 
do that again.” 

I strolled along an old cart path, made 
velvet by the dew. 

I changed my gun—the blooming thing 
had gained a pound or two. 


Ah! what was that? Yes, something 
snapped, most likely someone’s 
hound. 


I saw a streak come through the trees; 
‘twas colored reddish brown. 

A stone wall hid him from my sight. 
“Say, that looked like a fox!” 

I raised my gun in trembling hands and 
quickly threw the lock. 

Around the wall the sly cne came, a fox 
beyond all doubt— 

A husky member of his breed from bushy 
tail to snout. 

He saw me with a hasty glance, and 
swerved off to the right. 

I gave him both loads from my gun, but 
did not stop his flight. 

I broke my gun—began to run—I wildly 
fished for shells. 

For all the world, my pockets seemed like 
sixty-fathom wells. 

I grabbed two shells—I almost fell. The 
wounded fox ran on. 

I loaded up and quickly aimed. “Great 
Scot! he’s almost gone!” 

He faltered as my third shot boomed, but 
gathered with a bound. 

My last shot cracked the morning air, 
and now the game was downed. 


I grasped the fluffy, furry beast. Lord! 
how my hand was shaking! 
My first fox, and a big one too! No 


wonder I was quaking. 


—Vining Sherman ’34 
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A Day on the U. S. S. 
Nantucket 


Lights go on—The shrill strident blasts 
of a bugle ring out along the decks of 
the old Nantucket, and, encouraged by 
the raucous voice of the boatswain, 110 
disgruntled, sleepy-eyed cadets turn out 
of their cozy hammocks. It is six o’clock 
of a cold, murky Boston morning. 
Scuttling out of the way of ill-tempered 
upper-classmen, carrying out their slight- 
est order, endeavoring, meanwhile, to get 
into his clothes and to lash his hammock, 
there might—or might not—be noticed 
an insignificant-looking fourth classman. 
Etaas ji. 


Muster blows at 6.15. Racing aft, I 
came to a sliding halt on the quarter 
deck. While the morning orders are be- 
ing read to the essembled cadets, I at- 
tempt to arrange my _  loose-hanging 
jackies without attracting the attention 
of the Officer of the Watch. Just as I 
finish, someone roughly drags me out of 
the ranks, and yells, ‘““Get your shoes and 
socks off, and grab a kiyi.” Half a min- 
ute later I find myself with several class- 
mates, on the forecastle. It is bitter 
cold; wisps of fog drip from the rigging. 
Barelegged, our jackies rolled to our 
knees, we scrub away with our kiyis to 
keep warm, while the upper-classman in 
charge of the detail plays a hose around 
our legs. Complain we might, but, ‘It’s 
good for you; makes you tough.” 

Knock-off work sounds at 7.00. Now 
the ship has been scrubbed and polished 
from stem to stern. Tumbling below, 
half-frozen, to wash up for breakfast, I 
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meet with a discouraging sight. One 
hundred extremely husky and aggressive 
cadets are endeavoring to wash along a 
twenty-foot stand. In a frantic at- 
tempt to reach a water tap, I dive into 
the pile. An upper-classman glances 
around sourly, ‘“Scram!” 


Disconsolately I retire to a corner to 
await an opportunity to wash unmolested. 
When I have finished and have shifted 
into clean clothes, it is time to muster 
for mess. 


Crowded in, elbow to elbow along the 
table, I try to consume enough food to 
last me the next six hours. Cleaning up 
my ration, I yell, “More ham down here, 
striker!’ “Pipe down. ‘You rookies don’t 
rate seconds.” 


Disappointed, I try to fill up by soak- 
ing corn flakes in half a cup of milk, 
and then draining the milk off to repeat 
the process. But I’m a healthy man; 
it. doesn’t work. 


Leaving the table, I scurry around, get- 
ting into the uniform of the day. It is 
a week-day; so, after getting into un- 
dress blues and leggings, I go aft to get 
a rifie for the rifle exercises. Returning 
I am removed from it by an upperclass- 
man. I go back for another, and 
eventually find myself out on the dock 
with a hundred or so others, pushing a 
ten-pound Springfield around in evolu- 
tions calculating to increase my musclar 
efficiency. Fifteen minutes pass by. The 
clock shows 8.45. 


I am now at studies, seated in a chair 
on the housed-in spar deck. For four 
periods of an hour each, I listen to a 
Norwegian bucko explaining the intrica- 
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cies of seamanship, or puzzle over prob- 
lems in navigation, or wonder why steam 
engines were ever invented, and why 
electricity was ever discovered, or loaf 
along with my old friends Physics and 
Math. At 12.30 I am out on the dock 
again, doing monkey drill (setting-up ex- 
--ercises). Marched below to mess, I cram 
in enough to last me until supper time. 
Now the uniform for the afternoon’s 
work is piped about the ship. Muster 
blows, and we rookies are detailed to 
various upper-classmen. 


Perhaps I am in the storehouse, tying 
knots, bends, and hitches under the di- 
rection of a hard-case cadet petty offi- 
cer. Perhaps I am carrying pig-iron 
ballast out of the ship’s hold to the dock 
on my shoulder; or cleaning bilges; or 
shoveling coal. There is always some- 
thing to be done. If it is Friday, we have 
a Navy Field Day. As the name implies, 
it is a form of athletics. Personally, I 
like the twenty-lap marathon around the 
decks with a kiyi the best. Three or four 
hours of washing paint or polishing 
bright work becomes rather monotonous 
toward the end. Best of all, however, 
is cutter drill. Out in the harbor, with 
the sun and the wind playing about me, 
tugging at an oar, makes me _ happier 
than anything else I know. Perhaps we 
finish at half-past three. Knock-off 
doesn’t sound until four. So, to keep us 
fourth-classmen busy, they give us mast- 
head drill. As I come down from the 
cross trees, some hundred feet or so 
above the deck, my feet become tangled 
in the foremast signal halyards. Just at 
this moment I brush against a_ stay, 
knocking my hat off. Hats are valuable. 
Holding on with one hand, I grab it as 
it goes by with the other. I jam it on 
my head, and the lanyard for attaching 
it to the “skiwg halyard” sticks in my 
eye. Is my face red! 


For an hour or so after four o’clock, 
we can wash clothes or take baths, for 
our time is our own. It doesn’t amount 
to much, however, for one has to wash 
gear every afternoon to keep clean 
clothes on hand for inspections. Taking 
a bath in a bucket is rather wearing on 
the temper the first few times it is tried. 


Mess call blows, and -after muster I 
race to the table, for I am nearly fam- 
ished following the afternoon’s hard 
work. Half-way through the meal, a 
first-classman glances down the table. 


“Warren, grab ten slices of bread, and 
make some toast.” 


Outwardly calm, but cursing under my 
breath, I leave the table, get some bread, 
and go below to the fire room. With 
practice, really excellent toast can be 
made on the back of coal shovels held 
up under’ the firebox grates. Such an 
occurrence happens to me and to each 
of my classmates about once a day. Per- 
haps you wonder why I should submit to 
such indignities. It isn’t as in a prep 
school, where one submits to hazing to 
be a sport. Here, the upper-classmen are 
in charge of working details and drills, 
and some of them are cadet petty officers. 
If I were “wise,” they could easily make 
life so miserable for me that I would 
quit. Once I even had to wash a first- 
classman’s back when I was in my full- 
dress uniform. However, I profit by ex- 
perience. Returning with the toast, I 
notice that my plate has disappeared. 
Loudly I proclaim that someone is try- 
ing to starve me. Exclamations of hor- 
ror arise from the table. A cadet, even 
a fourth-classman, must eat. An upper- 
classman, who alone rates the privilege, 
yells for a hot ration. Do I eat this 
time! 


A few minutes later, the study hours, 
from 6.30 to 8.30 begin. The cadet Officer 
of the Watch is on hand to see that we 
study, but I have learned the ropes, and 
so spend my time splicing wrist lanyards, 
writing letters, and producing stuff like 
this. At 9.00 there is a brief flurry in 
swinging hammocks, and getting into 
them. Even now the upperclassmen do 
not forget their touching little contribu- 
tion to my peace and happiness. Taps 
has sounded and I am not yet in my 
hammock. The cadet mate of the gun 
deck, the bane of fourth-classmen, ap- 
pears. ‘‘What’s your excuse for being out 
of your hammock after taps?” “When I 
went to turn in, I found a sack of carrots 
and a couple of cabbages in it.” “You 
can tell that to the Captain.” “Yes, sir.” 
Who wouldn’t be a.sailor? ‘But do I iike 
it? Ask me! 


/ i 
Mi 


—Augustus W. Warren, Jr., 3 
U. S. S. Nantucket, Navy Yard, 
Charlestown, Mass. 


P. S.—The best of luck for the Sachem: 
A. W. 
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Hooey 
By James DeWolf 


Worst Books Publications, Inc. 
Plympton, that land of mysterious 
people and jungles, is poorly portrayed in 
this unremarkable book written by the 
noted English author, James Wottaman 
DewWolf, who now makes his home in that 
strange territory. Not all of us, fortu- 
nately, have the lack of brains to con- 
template a trip to Plympton; but we may 
find certain information within the pages 
of “Hooey.” Dogs sit quietly in the shade 
of the country’s only tree, while movie 
cameras work feverishly to picture their 
actionless poses. Cows—not the wild, fe- 
rocicus beasts that we find in Carver, but 
calm, sedate creatures—tiptoce into the 
garden in the night and nibble their fill 
of vegetables, skipping, daintily between 
the rows, fearing only the attack of mo- 
squitoes which swoop down in swarms 
upon unsuspecting victims. Skunks, piti- 
able little beasts, have no means of de- 
fense against all the strange animals 
which inhabit the wilds of Plympton. 

The author and hero of this volume 
would have done much better had he 
written in Chinese in invisible ink about 
nothing at all, and then burned the book. 

—A. R. ’35 


Grain 


By Charles P. Washburn, Jr. 
Egger and Roche, Inc. 

Few aun more about nothing than 
Charles P. Washburn; Jr., the author of 
this notorious ENG. published April 1, 
1933. 

The book Aad hot deal with any par- 
ticular subject, and it’ is, in truth and 
falsehood, a revised edition of an old 
algebra book found in the ruins of the 
High’ School ‘gymnasium after the sensa- 
tional checker game which Mr. Wash- 
burn won from himself after much strat- 
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egy had been employed by the contest- 
ants. This book is recommended for 
every wastebasket available. Every nor- 
mal person should be without it. 
—A. R. ’35 

Edgar Wilbur of the Newswriters’ Club 
approached the Editor-in-Chief a few 
days after passing in his assignment and 
asked, ‘““‘Why-was my story killed?” 

Wyllian Kraus, the Editor-in-Chief, 
promptly replied, “An act of mercy. You 
fell down on it first.” 


Miss O’Neil: “Now, Leslie, you’ve made 
me lose my temper.” 

L. Gross: “Shucks, teacher, that ain’t 
NoOw1O0Ss:7 


E. Grant: “But I don’t think I deserve 
an absolute zero.” 

Miss Erickson: ‘‘Neither do I, but it is 
the Icwest mark I am allowed to give.” 


Miss D. P. Chase: “Morrison; Give me 
a sentence with the word politics in it.” 

Merrison (solemnly): ‘Our parrot swal- 
lowed a watch, and now Polly ticks.” 


Miss Field (at lunch room): ‘See here, 
I can’t spend all recess showing you these 
five-cent candies. Do you want the earth 
with a little red fence around it, for a 
nickel?” 

L. Chausse: “Let’s see it.” 

George Nolan wishes us to insert the 
following advertisement: If the person 
who stole the alcohol in a glass jug out 
of my cellar will return my appendix, no 
questions will be asked. 


Holden: ‘When you sleep, your noble 
brow reminds me of a story.” 
Rockwood: ‘What - story, 
Beauty’?” 
Holden: 


‘Sleeping 


“No, ‘Sleepy Hollow’.” 
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F. Eldredge: ‘“Where are my shoes? I 
can’t find them anywhere.” 

R. Chase: “Here they are. There wasn’t 
any more room in the lockers, and I 
didn’t want to leave my clothes out in 
the open; so I put them in your shoes.” 


Mr. Tillson: “Robert Reeves, can you 
tell me one of the uses of cowhide?” 

R. Reeves: “Er, yessir. It Keeps the 
cow together.”’ 

| Se ee 

Miss O’Neil (In Ancient History class) : 
“What was the greatest achievement of 
the Romans?” 

Burton Butler: “Speaking Latin.” 


Miss Chase: “Give me a sentence con- 
taining the word ‘insulate.’ ” 

Bud Keith: “At the breakfast table Ma 
said to me, ‘How come you got insu- 
late?’ ” 


“Say it with Flowers” 

With Violet cuddling in his arms, 
He drove his Ford—poor silly! 
Where once he held his Violet 
Now he holds his lily. 
Jones tock his aunt out riding, 
Though wintry was the breeze. 
He put her in the rumble seat, 
To watch his anti-freeze. 


Mr. Battis: “I gave my girl a ring on 
her birthday.” 
Mr. Hyman: “How much did it cost?” 


Mr. Baitis: ‘‘Nothing—she’s a _ tele- 
phone operator.” 

Mr. Hyman (in Health Studies): “The 
human brain is a wonderful organ. It 


starts working as soon as we wake in the 
morning, and never stops till we get to 
school.” 


Mr. Hicks (in Salesmanship class): 
“Yes, these fairs are usually held an- 
nually.” 

PF. Eldridge: “Yes, and some, like the 
Brockton Fair, are held once a year.” 


Miss Wentworth: “Are you laughing at 
me?” 

Stevie Hathaway: “No!” 

Miss Wentworth: “Then what else is 
there in this room to laugh at?” 


Miss Erickson: “What do we mean 
when we say that the whole is greater 
than any of its parts?” 

J. Thompson: “A restaurant dough- 
nut.” 


We wonder whether it was March’s 
wind or Brawn’s might that blew the red 
neckties away. 


Mrs. Matheson, wishing to look up a 
certain picture, approached the informa- 


tion desk in an_ out-of-town public 
library, the other afternoon. ‘Where,’ 
she asked, “shall I find something on 


Correggio and his ‘Flight into Egypt’?” 
“Everything on aviation is in room 
121,” responded the clerk. 


R. Thatcher: (writing a letter): “Say, 
Tommy, how do you spell ‘order’?” 

T. McFarlin: “What do you want to 
knew for?” 

R. Thatcher: “Well, it’s like this. I’m 
writing to my girl. I was telling her 
about the dance I went to last night, and 
I want to tell her, ‘You’d order been 
there.’ ”’ 


Poor Rooster! 
There was an old woman in Brewster 
Who had a partly red rooster. 
But she let go a stick, 
And now he is Sick; 
So, of course, he can’t crow like he uster. 


Willy Rand: “If I should attempt to 
kiss you, would you call for help?” 
L. Bowman: “Would you need any?” 


I Wonder! 
There is a small girl who’s called Nolan 
Who is always gettin’ a scoldin’; 
Who, ’tis sad to relate, 
Thrice came to school late. 
An alarm clock she’d better be holdin’. 


—V. R. ’34 
The Students Versus Hix 
Hello, folks: This is MacGraham 


speaking, and we’re about to present the 
greatest sporting spectacle of the year, 
the new game wherein a group of stu- 
dents and a particular teacher engage 
in a thrilling contest. We have many 
celebrities attending this gala event. The 
Four Marx Brothers, Senator Huey Long, 
and a host of others are crowded about 
Room C2, anxiously waiting the bell to 
start this competitive phenomenon of the 
classroom. 

The contest is about to begin, folks. 


Wally Hix, as you all know, issued a 
challenge to the Students regarding 
“Democracy.” Although he has tried to 


back out of his challenge, The Students 
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have seen to it that the great event 
should occur. It’s just a matter of a 
few minutes, folks, before this contest is 
to get under way. Freddy Eldredge, who 
acts as the coach for Hix, is getting his 
contestant’s brain to function properly by 
asking him numerous questions. Mr. 
Battis, the coach for The Students, is 
very confident that they will display the 
necessary punch to win the game. 

And there goes the bell, folks! Umpire 
Wilbur has just passed papers to both 
Hix and Captain Berry of The Students, 
with the question, ‘“Who is the President 
of the United States?” It seems evident 
that Hix has the correct answer, for he 
has just passed in his paper to Umpire 
Wilbur. The Students are in consulta- 
tion, carefully deliberating that they may 
answer correctly so as to defeat that 
most genial and most inspiring tutor 
whom all know so affectionately as just 
plain Hix. The Students have finally 
agreed upon a reasonable solution, and 
have passed it to Umpire Wilbur. ‘The 
audience are taken by surprise as the 
answers are read. MHix’s answer was 
Alexander Heath. Great praise should 
be given to Captain Berry for his selec- 
tion of the correct solution from the 
many different answers recommended by 
The Students. His answer was 

The score thus far is “A” for The Stu- 
dents to “F” for Hix. Hix must strive 
to win in the next question in order to 
obtain a higher grade. The final ques- 
tion is about to be handed out to the 
contestants, but Senator Huey Long’s in- 


Compliments of 


Dr. R. G. Butler 


Dentist 


Compliments of 


F. M. Gibbs, 


Florist 
Grower of Plants and Flowers 
2 South Main St. Tel. 503 


cessant desire to talk and Harpo Marx’s 
loud jestings are obstacles delaying the 
sensational last half of this contest. The 
question, “Who discovered America?” is 
now being handed out to both contest- 
ants. Hix, disgusted, has torn up the 
question sheet because of his insufficient 
knowledge of the question; but The Stu- 
dents after their usual deliberation have 
answered the question right. 

The final score of this contest is “A” 
for The Students to “FP” for Hix. 

This is MacGraham speaking. Good 
afternoon, everybody! 

—Daniel Friedman ’33 


(Continued from page 11) 


This letter will be mailed to Mr. April 
Fool, No Town, State of Amusement. 
—Richard Rockwood ’34 


Popular 
It’s Only a Shanty in Old Shanty Town 
Memorial High School 


It’s Just a Little Street Where Old 
Friends Meet Corridors , 
It’s Winter Again Room 27 


Say It Isn’t So Report Card Marks 
I Wish I Had Wings Richard Rockwood 
Why Can’t I Find Somebody to Love 
Bernard Eldridge 
Robert Jennings 
Mrs. Brawn 


Take Me Away 

You Little So and So 

Pedalin Madaline Home 
Thomas McFarlin 


It’s Great to Be Alive Eleanor Faietti 


E. F. TINKHAM 


WATCHMAKER and JEWELER 
113 Centre St. 
Middleboro, Mass. 


J. E. Robinson 


Registered Optometrist 


Compliments of the © 


Karmelkorn Shop 


137 Centre Street 
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The 
Middleboro Gazette 


Your Local Paper 


Subscriptions $2.50 per year. 


Horsman 


THE TAILOR 
Avon Park and Strand Clothes 


$17.75 to $35.00 


18 So. Main St. 


George Lang & Co. 
GROCERIES 


MEATS AND VEGETABLES 


Member of 


PIONEER FOOD STORES 


Norton & Long 


Thatcher’s Row 
Radio 
Sales, Service, Supplies 


Refrigeration 


Telephone Connection 


Tel. 652-R | 39 north Street 


Oil Burners 


Compliments of 


Middleborough Trust Co. 


Middleboro. 


ATWATER KENT RADIOS 
BUNSEN RANGE BURNERS 
COPELAND 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS 


Sumner [. Redlon 


Tel. 842-M 


Johnson’s 


Drug Store 


Corner Center and High Sts. 


Thomas Panesis 
FRUITS AND PRODUCTS 
ALL KINDS 
This is the place to do your shopping. 


Center St. 
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FINN’S GRILL AND OYSTER BAR 


SPECIAL DINNERS DAILY 
All Kinds of Toasted Sandwiches 


Dine and Dance No Cover Charge 


On New Cape Road 


Compliments of 


F. H. COLE 


Manufacturer of 
WOODEN BOXES AND BOX SHOOKS 
North Carver, Mass. 


Middleboro Clothing Co. 


Young Men’s Clothing Specialty Compliments of 


—Holeproof Hosiery 


—Hathaway Shirts John J Barta 


—Hansen Gloves 


Sport Clothes for all Seasons 


Save with Safety Make Better Milk 


At the Rexall Store Buy Vermont Federal 


Tested Jersey and Guernsey Cows 
Jesse F. Morse | 
J. M. FOSTER 


538 Centre Street Rock) Mase Tel. 916-3 
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L.O. ATWOOD 


Manufacturer of 
WOODEN BOXES AND PACKING CASES 


Cranberry, Asparagus and Produce Boxes 


ROCK, MASS 


WINTHROP-ATKINS CO. 


Eastman Kodaks and Supplies 


Developing and Printing 


34 North Main Street 


Leland’s Flower Shop 


ANN PROD 


a OIL BURNERS 
SCOLYHN MISS USA 


Flowers and Greeting Cards AVR TLHH Aine Rena carne: At 


$29.95, $34.50, $39.50, $57.50 
For Ali Occasions All with Lynn Guarantee 
Cash or Terms 


Store 786 Res. 533-M T. W. Pierce Hdwe. Co. 
Tel. 115-W 


TRIPP’S 
VICTORY CHOCOLATES 
50c Ib. 


NEMASKET CHOCOLATES 
80c Ib. 
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| C EF A Variety Always on Hand 


The Homestead Grocery 


The Only Natural Refrigerant Tel. 410 


Special Delivery 


Ernest S. Pratt Co. 


11 South Main St. 


“Gifts That Last’’ 
We aim to carry the best in 
Watches—Clocks—Jewelry—Silverware 


Optical Department 


M. L. HINCKLEY 
Jeweler 51 Centre St: Optometrist 


Jesse A. Holmes 


Manufacturer of 


WOODEN BOXES 


You don’t need to WOrry if Cranberry, Apple and Market Boxes 
insured in a strong company of 
sound financial resources glv- A SPECIALTY 
ing service that satisfies. 


Center Carver, Mass. 
Forest E. Thomas 
Insurance of All Kinds 


87 Center St. Tel. 327-W 


Phones 10-2 and 10-3 
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Northeastern 


' The School of Engineering 


In co-operation with engineering firms, 
offers curricula leading to the Bache- 
lor of Science degree in the following 
branches of engineering: 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 


University 


The School of 


Business Administration 


Co-operating with business firms, offers 
courses leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in the following fields of 
business: 


ACCOUNTING 
BANKING AND FINANCE 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


The Co-operative Plan of training enables the student to combine theory with 
two years of practice and makes it possible for him to earn his tuition and a part 


of his other school expenses. 


Students admitted in either September or December may complete the schol- 
astic year before the following September. 


For catalog or further information write to: 


NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 
MILTON J. SCHLAGENHAUF, Director of Admissions 


Boston, Massachusetts 


FARRAR’S 
Home Made 


Ice Cream 


For All Occasions—Wholesale and Retail 
P. G. REED, Prop. 


Phones 8063, 701-M 


Everett Square 


SOULE 


Furniture — Undertaking 


1832-1933 


14 South Main Street 


Middleboro 
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THIBAULT STUDIO 


MEMBER 


Films Photo Finishing 


WALK-OVER SHOES 
D. W. Besse Co. 


Men’s and Women’s Middleboro and Boston 
Sneakers for Basketball 
Children’s Shoes 


H. L. Thatcher & Co. 


PRINTERS OF THE SACHEM 


Mary L. Hallett 


FINE MILLINERY 


Geo. E. Doane 


THE HARDWARE MAN 
Phone 227-W 
Phone 40 South Main St. 
121 Center St. Middleboro 


R. D. Kelley Coal Co. 


YOUR FUEL NEEDS 
C. L. Hathaway & Co. Coal, Coke, Bricketts 


Compliments of 


Pharmacists and Stationers —OIL— 


Range, Furnace, Fuel 
Established 1852 


Tel. 67-M 


Psireiness Courses | 


FOR YOUNG MEN— 


Business Administration and 
Accounting Courses as prepa- 
ration for sales, credit, financial 
and accounting positions. Col- 
lege grade instruction. Highly 
specialized technical training 
in two years. 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN= 


Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, and Finishing Courses 
as preparation for attractive 
secretarial positions. Individ- 
ual advancement. 


FOR BOTH Young Men 


and Young Women— 
Business and Bookkeeping 
Courses as preparation for 


general business and office | 


positions. 


| For new illustrated catalogue, sent 


without obligation, address 
F. H. BURDETT, President 


- building a career. 


Burdett Training 


—whether secured before or after college, is helpful 
throughout life. It isan essential part of the equipment 
of every young person in seeking employment or in 
Courses include basic subjects with 
several distinct opportunities for specialization. Instruc- 
tion intensely practical. Close attention paid to indi- 
vidual needs. Separate courses for men and women. 


Burdett students last year came from 70 universities and 
colleges, 356 high schools, 114 academies, and 165 other 
business, normal, and special schools. Graduates of 
Burdett College receive the assistance of a well-organized 
placement service. School facilities are unsurpassed. 
Students are trained by an able and experienced yar 
Previous business training is not required for entrance. 
Correspondence is invited. 


FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 6th 


URDETTCOLLEGE 


A Professional Business School of College Grade 
156 STUART STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


New England Cranberry Sales Company 


9 Static- 


Distributors of 


Eatmor 


Cranberries 


Headquarters at 


Middleboro 
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